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Ith. Sit nearer, sister, to me ;-- nearer yet : 
We had one father, in one womb took life, _ 
Were brought up twins together,—yet have liv’d 
At distance, like two strangers. I could wish 
That the first pillow, whereon I was cradled, 
Had prov’d to me a grave. 

Pen. You had been happy : 
Then had you never known that sin of lite 
Which blots all following glories with a vengeance, 
For forfeiting the last will of the dead, 
From whom you had your being. 

Ith. Sad Penthea! 

Thou canst not be too cruel; my rash spleen 
Hath with a violent hand pluck’d from thy bosom 
A love-blest heart, to grind it into dust— 

For which mine’s now a-breaking. 

Pen. Not yet, heaven, 

I do bescech thee! first, let some wild fires 
Scorch, not consume it ! may the heat be chetish’d 
With desires infinite, but hopes impossible! 

Ith. Wrong’d soul, thy prayers are heard. 

Pen. Here, lo, I breathe, 

A miserable creature, led to ruin 
By an unnatural brother ! 

Ith. I consume 
In languishing affections for that trespass ; 

Yet cannot die. 

Pen. The handmaid to the wages, 
The untroubled but of country toil, drinks streams 
With leaping kids and with the bleating lambs, 
And so allays her thirst secure;‘whilst I 
Quench ny hot sighs with fleeting’ of my tears. 

Th. The labourer doth eat his coarsest bread, 
Tarn’d with his sweat, and lies him down to sleep 5 
Whilst every bit Itouch turns in digestion 
To gall, as bitter as Penthea’s curse. 


“Put me to any penancefor my ty:anny, 


And I will call thee merciful. 
Pen. Pray kill me, 


_ Rid me from living with « jealous husband, 


When we will join in friendship, be agin 
Brother and sister,—Kiil me, pray: nay, will ye? 
dth. How doth thy lord estccia thee? 

Pen. Such an one 
As only you have made me: a faith breaker, 

A spotted whore: forgive me; Lam one 

In act,—not in desires, the gods mnust witness, 
Ith. Thou dost belie thyself. 
Pen. I do not, Ithoéles, 

For she that’s wife to Oreilus, and lives 

In known adultery with Bassanes, 

Is, at the best, a whore. Wiit kill me now ? 

Ith. After my victories abroad, at home 
I meet despair ; ingratitude of nature , 
Hath made my actions monstrous ; and thou shalt stand 
A deity, my sister, and be worshipp’d : 

For thy resolved martyrdom ; wrong’d maids 
And married wives shall to thy hallow’d shrine 
Offer their orisons, and sacrifice 

Pure turtles, crown’d with myrtle, if thy pity 
Unto a yielding brother's pressure, tend 

One finger but to ease it. 

Pen. Oh, no more. 

Ith. Death waits to waft me to the Stygian banks, 
And free me from this chaos of my bondage ; 
And till thou | forgive, I must endure. 

Pen. Who «s the saint you serve? 

Ith. Friendship or nearness 
Of birth to any but my sister, durst not 
Have mov’d that question, as a secret, sister, 

I dare nor murmur to myself. 

Pen. Let me 
(By your new protestations I conjure ye ') 
Partake ber name, 


Ith. Her name !—’tis—’tis—I dare not. 
Pen. Ail your respects are forg’d. 
Ith. They are not.—Peace! 


Calantha ’tis; the princess, the king’s daughter, 
Sole heir of Sparta—Me, most miserable !— 

Do I now love thee ? For my injuries 
Revenge thyself with bravery, and gossip 


“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


My treasons to the king’s ear. Do !—Calantha 
Knows it not yet, nor Prophilus, my nearest. 
Pen. Suppose you were contracted to her, would it not 


|} Split even your very soul to see her father 


Snatch her out of your arms against her will, 
And force her on the princes of Argos * 
Ith. Trouble not 
The fountains of mine eyes with thine own story ; 
I sweat in blood for’t. 
Pens We are reconcil’d.— 
Alas, sir, being children, but two branches 
Of one stock, ’tis not fit we should divide : 
Have comfort, you may find it. 


Ith. Yes, in thee ; 
Only in thee, Penthea mine! 
Pen. If sorrows 


Have not too much duli’d my infected brain, 
Pll cheer invention for an active strain. 
dth. Mad man! why have I wrong’d a maid so excel- 
lent ?—I. 273-277. 


We cannot resist the temptation of adding a part of the 
scene in which this sad ambassadress acquits herself of 
the task she had undertaken. There is a tone of heart- 
struck sorrow and female gentleness and purity abe st it, 
that is singularly engaging, and contrasts strangely with 
the atrocious indecencies with which the author has pol- 
luted his paper in other parts of the same play.—The 
princess says, 


Cal. Being alone, Penthea, you have granted 
The opportunity you sought, and might 
At all times have commanded. 
Pen. Tis a benefit 
Which I shall owe your goodness even in death for : 
My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent; 
For by an inward messenger I feel 
The summons of departure short and certain. 
Cal. You feed too much your melancholy. 
Pen. Glories 
Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams, 
And shadows soon decaying. Om tho stage 
Of my mortality, my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, sweetened in the mixture, 
But tragicalin issue. Beauty, pomp, 
With every sensuality our giddiness 
Dot frame an idol, are unconstant friends, 
When any troubled passion makes us halt 
On the unguarded castle of the mind. 
Cai. Contemia not your condivion, for the proof 
Of bave opiniyn only ; to what ead 
Reach ail these moral texts ? 
Pen. ‘To place before ye 
A perfect mirror, wherein you may see 
How weary J sm of a lingering life 
Who count the best a misery. 
Cal. Indeed 
You have no little cause ; yet none so great 
As to distrust a remedy. 
Pen. That remedy 
Must bea winding-sheet, a fold of lead, 
And some untrod-on corner of the earth.— 
Not to detain your expectation, princess, 
i have en humble suit. 
Cal. Speak ; and enjoy it. 
Pen. Vouchsafe, then, to be my executrix, 
And take that trouble on you to dispose 
Such legacies, as I bequeath impartially ; 
I have nut much to give, the pains are easy, 
Heav’n wili reward your piety, and thank it 
When I am dead ; for sure I must not live; 
I hope I cannot. 


After leaving her fame, her youth, &e. in some very 
pretty, but fantastical verses, she proceeds— 


Pen. ’Tis long agone, since first I lost my heart ; 
Long have 1 liv’d without it, else for certain 
I should have given that too; but instead 
Of it, to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir, 

service bound, and by «ffection vow’d, 

I do bequeath in holiest rites of love 
Mine only brother, Ithocles. 

Cal. What say’st thou ? 

Pen. I must leave the world 
To revel in Elys‘um, and "tis just 


‘ 








To wish my brother some advantage here ; 
Yet by my best hopes, Ithocles ig ignorant 
Of this pursuit. 


Cal. You have forgot, Penthea, 
How still I have a father. 
Pen. But remember 


I am a sister, though to me this brother 
Hath been, you know, unkind ; oh, most unkind! [. 291 


We pass, now, to another branch of the story. Pex 
thea dies distracted ; and Orgilus appears to be reconciled 
to Ithocles, who had sought his friendship with much zea! 
and condescension. The former, however, though of « 
generous and lofty nature, could not forgive the cruel in 
juries, which had just been consummated by the death o! 
the heart-broken Penthea. He trains her brother, there 
fore, to the chamber where the departed mourner still 
sits, veiled, in the chair where she died, and where, we 
are almost ashamed to say, Mr. Ford has made her lover 
prepare a sort of man-trap in an adjoining chair, in order 
to place his oppressor altogether at his mercy. This 
childish, needless, and paltry contrivance, gives a mean 
and ludicrous air to the whole scene; which is written, 
however, with such force and spirit, as to deserve well to 
be extracted. After Ithocles has ascertained the fact of 
his sister’s death, he says— 





Mine only sister ! 
Another is not left me. 

Org. Take that chair, 

Pll seat me here in this: between us sits 
The object of our sorrows ; some few tears 
We’ll part among us; I perhaps can mix 
One lamentable story to prepare them.— 
There, there! sit there, my lord. 

Ith. Yes, as you please. 

[Sits down, and is caught in the engine 
What means this treachery ? 4» 

Org. ‘Caught ! you are caught, 
Young master: ’tis thy throne of coronation, 
‘Vhou fool of greatness. See, I toke this veil off : 
Survey a beauty wither’d by the flames 
Of an insulting Phaeton, her brother. 

Ith. Thou mean’st to kill me basely ? 

Org. I foreknew 
The last act of her life, and trained thee hither 
To sacrifice a tyrant to a turtle. : 
You dreamt of kingdoms, did ye ? -how to bosom ~ 
The delicacies of a youngling princess, 

How with this nod to grace that subtle courtier, 
How witb that frown to make this noble tremble, 
And so forth; whilst Pemthea’s groans and tortures, 
Her agonies, her miseries, afflictions, 

Ne’er touched upon your thought? As for my injuries, 
Alas ; they were beneath your royal pity ; 

But yet they lived, thou proud man, to confound thee 
Behold thy fate : this steel ! {[Drawe his sword 

Ith. Strike home! A courage 

As keen as thy revenge shall give it weicome. 
But pr’ythee faint not ; if the wound close up, 
lent it with double force, and search it deeply. 
Thou look’st that I should whine, and beg compassion, 
As loath to leave the vainness of my glories ; 
A statelier resolution arms my confidence, 
Tocozen thee of honour; neither could I, : 
With equal trial of unequal fortune, 
By hazard of a duel; *twere a bravery 
Too mighty for a slave intending murder. 
On to the execution, and inherit 
A conflict with thy horrors! 
Ore. By Apollo, 
Thou talk’st a goodly language! for requital 
I will report thee to thy mistress richly. 
And take this piece along; some few short minutes 
Determin’d, my resolves shall quickly follow 
Thy wrathful ghost ; then, if we tug for mastery, 
Penthea’s sacred eyes shall lend new courage. 
Give me thy hand ; be heaithful in thy ing 
From lost mortality. Thus, thus I free it, { Stabs him. 
Ith. Yet, yet I scorn to shrink. } 
Org. Keep up thy spirit ; 
I will be gentle even in blood ; to linger 
Pain, which I strive to cure, were to be cruel. 

ith, Nimble in vengeance, I forgive thee. Follow 

Safety, with best success : Oh, may it prosper ! 
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Penthea, by thy side thy brother bieeds; 
The carnest of his wrongs to thy forc’d faith. 
Tioughts of ambition or delicious banquet, 
With beauty, youth and love, together perish 
Tn my last breath, which on the sacred altar 
Of « long look’d for peace—now—move—to heaven. [ Dies. 
Org. Farewell, fair spring of manhood; henceforth 
Rest expectation of a noble sufferance. {weicome 
Iti look the bodies safe, ull what must follow 
Shall be approved.—Sweet twins shine stars gor 
I. 317-320. 


AGRICULTURE. 























FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MACAZINE, 
OF THE USE OF SEA WEEDS AS MANCRE, 

Tue benefit of Sea Weeds is confined to those parts of 
the kindom which are near the sea coast, for they must 
be used in quantity ; but it is an advantage too many neg- 
lect, who have it ; and few are greater. All vegetables 
are rich manures when in decay ; salt is also a very rich 
dressing ; now Sea Weeds have the double advantage 
of their own vegetable nature, and of the sea water in 
which they grow. There is something more than this in 
their favour. Curious persons who have examined them 
according to chemistry, find they contain much the same 
principles as animals : and it has been discovered by the 
help of glasses, that they are always crow ded with little 
insects that live upon their slimy surface, or in their little 
hollows. This is so strongly visible in many of them, 
that some ingenious persons both in England and else- 
where, have supposed many of them not to grow as plants, 
but that they were made by those little creatures. When 
we consider the Sea Weeds in this light, what a right 
have they to the husbandman’s regard as a manure, from 
their nature and from their saltness. The farmers near 
the coast may use the mud dragged up wherever they 
conveniently Can get at it,as a manure. Take this, weeds 
and all, and let them rot together, before they spread it on 
the ground : this is a very rich manure, but the benefit 
has been generally laid to the weed ; the weeds are not 
much regarded. Where theshores are sandy or stony, 
and they cannot have this easy advantage of salt water 
mud, they may tear off the sea weeds from the rocks and 
stones ; and take together such as are cast up by storms. 
Lay these upon the ground without any preparation, 
plowing them in, and they enrich it to a surprizing de- 
gree. The first year many of the tough kinds remain 
almost entire in the soil; but they give a great deal of 
fruitfulness to it notwithstanding. ‘Tle next season they 
generally break and rot, and they continue nearly equal 
in point of fertility that and the succeeding year. The 
first year, the salt fertilizes the ground ; the next and the 


third, their own substance decays and enriches the soil; 


fe smaller and the tenderer kinds the first year, with the 
part of the others, and the toughest and the remain- 
stalks the last. In some places they pile these weeds 
leaps and cover them that they may rot before they 
This makes them take effect in a prodigious 
the first year, but they do livtle the second, and 
urd less. It is best to use them just as they are ta- 
for their first effect this way is sufficient, and the 
Jasts longer. Of ali the manures, none is so 
y spent as rotted sea weed; but none takes a 
quicker effect. AMANA. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Mownay, Jax, 27—Merchant ef Venice, Purse, &c. 

Mr. IHhiusex’s Shylock, on this, his last night, met with 
very general applause ; and the most devoted admirers 
of Shakspeare must have considered it a very respectable 
performance. But when we contrast it with Will Steady 
and Nivnpo, and consider them as the performances of the 
same actor, @n the same night, we cannot but express our 
most unqualified iration of the versatility of this per- 
former’s powers ; nor can we withbold our renewed ex- 
pressions of respect for his pure, independent, and ener- 
getic style of acting. We wish that many pretenders to 
the title of Comenian had the modesty to make this gen- 
tleman a model for imitation. Thoygh he has produced, 
in many of his performances, as much merriment as we ever 
shared im at the theatre, yet we never detected him mrk- 
ing one single sacrifice to the gallery, of grimace or gestic- 
ulation, more than cou'd be recognized as the pure dictates 
of nature. His performances are the dcau ideal of comic 








_ characters. His Will Steady had all the thoughtless gen- 


erosity and enthusiastic daring of our Jack Tars, without 
the least spice of their repulsive vulgarisms ; and his Ze- 
Av.) Homespun was such a clownish hero as Gnay would 
have been delighted to see, and to have described :— 


Some villagce Hampden, that with daunt'ess breast, 
The little tyran? of has fields withstood ! 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





With Cooper, Bernard, and Hilson, all rational attrac- | 


tions have departed from the theatre, which must now be 
resigned to the full-grown babies of the town. Fine act- 
ing must now be displaced by fine shows. Weshall have 
ibe gewgaws of the last year again displayed till we loathe 
them, and then a new batch of wizards and wands from 
the Arabian Nights, wiil again, we doubt not, do honor 
to Mr. Worrall’s paint pot, and the managers’ taste, and 
erudition. How sensibly, and how perseveringly do our 
managers go about to prove the utility of the staye ! 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart ! 


has been, and we have no doubt will continue to be, the 
great business of their official labours. 

We cannot but approve of the candour with which our 
managers hasten to acknowledge (tacitly, indeed, but un- 
deniably) their inability to please, after the respective 
departures of those Stars that casually visit us. Legiti- 
mate tragedy and comedy no sooner quit the stage, than 
something supplies their place, which has been performed 
with unbounded applause at the theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
and Drury Lane. No longer choaked by tragic grief, we 
must be content to be suffocated with brimstone, rozin, 
and salt-petre. Thus, without quoting other instances, 
Mr. Hilson is succeeded by Zembuca, the lage & 
Maid, ahd the Miller and his Men! And we are now 
promised the “ Bee Hive,” the “King and the Duke,” and— 
(O Milton ! thy bridge across chaos is no more in fash- 
ion) the “ Devils Bridge /”” To the exhibition of this last 
phenor-enon we shall make no objection, if our managers 
are tu be the first to pass over it. But of this there is no 
danger ; quacks never take their own medicines. 

We have lost, it seems, our most popular performer, 
Mr. Williams ; and we must be conient to lose every ac- 
tor capable of gratifying the public, until the reins of 
management are placed in proper hands—till the proprie- 
tors of our Theatre are managers, and managers them- 
selves become, what they should always be, the servants 
of the public, at « stipulated salary. Zz. 
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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


THE REFLECTOR.....Wo. VIL 


Mav is evidently, qualified for intellectual and sublime 
enjoymtnt. The powers and capacities of his mind, ex- 
alt him in the seale of being, to a high and responsibie 
rank. To debase this superiour nature by impurity of 
thought or vulgarity of expression, merits the reproach it 
so commonly meets. To stoop from this towering height, 
is a degradation that will always tarnish, and brand with 
infamy the private as well as public character. It is from 
conversation that man derives his purest blessings, and 
words are the index of the mind. Wherever wemeet with 
seurrillity in the speaker or writer, our feelings are injur- 
ed, and we do not only imagine our virtue insulted, but 
pity aid despise so contemptible a being, as a nuisance to 
the world. . 

It is a correct, although a trite maxim, that an immod- 
est tongue is the interpreter of a corrupt heart. I cannot, 
says a pious reflector, hear a lewd discourse, or any im- 
modest equivoeations, and Joose words, without being full 
of indignation against those who speak them. I shall never 
think myself gutity of a rash judgment, if I doubt of the 
purity of a man’s life, when he is not ashamed to take such 
a liberty ; a pure life cannot bear any impurity. 

The daneful influence of corrupt conversation is not 
confined to narrow limits; like the effluvia of the Bohon 
Upas, it instills its poison into the very air we inhale.— 
The laws of conversation are doubtless subject to the same 
restrictions, and admit equal liberty, with rules of polite 
and polished manners. In both, nature has placed cer- 
tain barriers that cannot with impunity be passed. Yet 
those who enjoy the advantayes of literature, shouid cul- 
tivate and improve the common gifts of nature. What 
might be pardonable in a rude and uncultivated age, 
would by no means pass withgut censure ina country 
where the arts and sciences have made any considerable 
advancement toward perfection. It is not enough that 
men do not offend by boldly trespassing the rules of de- 
cency ; conversation should assume a higher tone, and 
persuade mankind to the practice of virtue. Imitation is 
so natural to the whole human race, that we inure our- 
selves without remorse to what most men practice. It has 
been very justly remarked, that it is extremely difficult 
for those who are present at such conversations, where 
some men, disregarding modesty, boldly say any thing, to 
preserve their virtue ; because the thoughts which are rai:- 
ed in their minds, will incite them to obtain for their sen- 
ses, all the pleasures which have been represented to their 
imagination. : 

There can be no laws of conversation which do not ad- 
mit of many, and, seemingly, an endless variety of excep- 
tions. There is a language peculiariy‘adapted to almost 





every subject that may become the topic of discourse ;— 


e 





and the laws of finished la edemand, that the terms 
we employ in scientific discussions, be technica] and ap. 
propriate. The rules to be observed in conversation, are 
various, according to the societies with which we mingle. 
Female delicacy is sacred, and cannot be sported with ;— 
like the sensitive plant, it shrinks at the very touch, and 
it is derogatory to man to attack that weakness, which na. 
ture has formed him to guard and protect. In fine, good 
sen:*, improved by reading, observation and intercourse 
with the polite part of mankind, are the best guides to 
propriety in conversation, 


—_ oe 
GAS LIGHTS. 


_ We copy the following essay on this interesting sub- 
ject, from the “ Portico.” It was communicated for that 
magazine, by the ingenious Mr. Peale, of the Philadel. 
phia Museum, The superior elegance, economy and 
safety of Gas Lights, Mr. Peale has sufficiently proved 
in the successful illumination of his celebrated repository. 
The citizens of New-York and Baltimore are fast pro- 
gressing in making a further trial of the utility of Gas, in 
lighting their respectives cities. We hope their example 
will be followed by our own townsmen, when they are 
convinced, (as they soon must be) that novelty is the 
least recommendation of this most useful and elegant dis 
covery of modern chemistry. . 

Mr. Beath of this town, ts the first that has succeeded 
in introducing Gas for domestic purposes. This ingeni- 
ous artist, while in Philadelphia, obtained of Mr. Peale 
a complete knowledge of his process, and has made 
such unprovements ds will enable him to supply an ap- 
paratus, at a very trifling expense, to light shops and 
common dwellings. His own Truss Manufactory in 
Devonshire-Street, is now lighted up in sucha manner as 
to display, in some degree, the peculiar properties of the 
Gas, and how gots wg itis of being modified in its ar. 
pearance into any form, that the most capricious fancy 
may give it. Mr. Beath produces Gas more than sufti- 
cient to light his shop and the neighbourhood, with about 
twenty cents worth of sea-coal, which is worth more af- 
ter it comes from the furnace in the form of Coke, than 
when in its original state. The actual cost therefore, of 
lighting the shop, is nothing more than the expense of 
the apparatus—about 40 dollars. We also understand 
that preparations are making to light Park-Street Church 
with Gas. The superior salubrity, as well as safety, econ- 
omy and elegance of this species of light, ought to re- 
commend it as a substituce for candles and oil, in all 
public assemblies: and if Mr. Beath succeeds in the cheap 
domestic apparatus, which he is constructing, we know 
of no obstacle to prevent the introduction of Gus even 
into private dwelling houses. 


Jcnex Coorza, to whose learning and industry, our 
country is indebted for much nore. A information, has 

djust gratified the public expectation, by the publicagion 
of an interesting series of facts and observations, con- 
cerning the use of Coal Gas, for the purpose of produc- 
ing light, in which he has satisfactorily proved its supe- 
riority over oil and candles, both for domestic and public 
purposes, in ‘ safety, convenience, economy and beauty.’ 
The inflammable nature of Coal Gas was known in 
1739—but the first discovery and application of the use 
of Coal Gas for the purpose of illumination, was claimed 
by Mr. Murdock, in 1792, which he did not bring to any 
pertection till 1802. In 1804 Mr. Windsor took out a 
Patent for combining the saving and purifying of the in- 
flammable Gas, (for producing light and heat) the Am 
monia, tar and other products of pit-coal, with the manu- 
facture of a superior kind of Coke. ‘ Of the safety, (says 
Judge Cooper) the convenience, the economy, and the 
beauty of this method of procuring light, no doubt can 
now remain, after the evidence reported by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and after experiments made 
on a scale so prodigious as London exhibits. Fifteen 
miles of the streets of that city, were thus lighted at the 
beginning of the last year, and the Gas-lights still con- 
tinue to increase in reputation, and become daily more 
and more in demand.’ The manner of making this Coal 
Gas is thus: A certain quantity of the best pit-coal is put 
into an iron Cylinder or Retort, which is then made air- 
tight, by cementing and screwing on its mouth-piece or 
cover; being properly fixed in a furnace, the Cylinder is 
made red hot, and the Gas from the coal is disengaged, 
passing through a pipe from the Cylinder into a Condens- 
er, where it deposits its tar and other matters carried 
over by the heat; from the Condenser it passes through 
vessels of Lime water, by which it is purified from some 
of its offensive odour, into a Gas-holder, whence it may 
be conveyed to any distance in pipes, to be burned for 
light. What remains in the Retort, is a quantity of Coke, 
exceeding the bulk of, but lighter than, the Coal employ- 
ed, and aeeriy as valuable. The Gas-lights in England 
are estimated to cost three-fourths less than canglles. 
36 bushels of Coal produce about 45 bushels of Coke, 230 
pounds of tar, 23 gallons of Ammoniacal liquor, and 
10,000 cubit fect of Gas. If the Retorts are 8 feet long, 
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and 16 inches bore, it will require 9 of them to be kept 
red hot for 8 hours, by means of an equal quantity of Coal, 
to procure the 10,000 feet of Gas, which will afford a 
light equal to 2000 candles, 6 to the pound, during 10 
hours. Including cost, wear and tear, this light is af- 
forded at one fourth the price of candles and oil. 

Dr. Kugler’s invention is not only that pitch, &c. can 
be advantageously used in the production of Gas, but 
that it furnishes a purer light, produces no offensive 
smell, requires no separation or purification through 
Lime water, or any other water, can be procured at less 
expense, and more easily, than by any other method. 

For this invention, Dr. Kugler is entitled to the thanks 
of his countrymen; and there can be no doubt of the 
preference it will obtain over Coal Gas, which has been 
found so offensive in London, that two of the manufac- 
turers of it have been found guilty of a public nuisance at 
the last November sessions. This objection Judge Coop- 
er (p. 138) declares is done away by the use of pitch. It 
may be well to conclude with some of the anvantages 
(enumerated by Judge Cooper) of the Gas lights. 

It is totally consumed without residuum. 

Requires no wick of any kind. 

Requires no-snufling, no snuffers or extinguishers. 

. The light is not obscured by either tallow or wick. 

. It produces no smoke, and therefore no smell. 

It does not soil the furniture. 

There is no danger from sparks or grease. 

. It may be conveyed any where and disposed in the 
st useful and beautiful manner. 

9. It is perfectly under command, as all the light may 
be extinguished at once. 

1U. It contributes gently to warm, as well as to illumin- 
ate the apartments, none of the heat being wasted py 
vapour or smoke. 

11. It is less expensive. 

*These advantages over our common oil and tallow 
lights are indisputable, and ought, no doubt, to procure 
for this method of illumination a favourable reception.’ 


NOMPOe 
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A SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 


Tas tear of the morning hangs on the hawthorn, and 
impearis the rose. In the day of my joy, my check was 
likened to the blushing beauty of that lovely flower ; and 
though it has long-since lost its crimson, it still retains a 
partial ximilitude—for the tear ison it. But, alas! no 
cheering sun exhales my sorrow; and the crystal that 
stole forth im the morning from iy eye-lids holds its place 
in the midnight-hour. 

Thus answered Elvira. I went on—And is love, said IL, 
the canker-worm that has preyed on thy beanty? Does 
that ,tortuging passion make thee shed the ceaseless 
tear ! 

No, replied Elvira, love gave me all its choicest bless- 

; during five years I rioted on its pleasures, and this 
world was a heaven tome. William, it is true, is no 
more ; but he died in the field of honour ; he is recorded 
with those heroes who fought and fel! for their country— 
1 bathed his wounds—his last words blessed me—and his 
expiring sigh was breathed forth in my bosom—I wept 
the briny tears of honest sorrow ; but I had my consola- 
tion—my> William loved none but me, and he still lived 
in the blessed image which he left me of himself. 

It was my duty, and it soon became my sole delight, to 

int out to the darling boy the path in which his sire 
iad trod, and to instil into his expanding mind an emula- 
tion of paternal virtue. 

His young breast feltthe glowing flame, and he was 
wont to we p when I led him to the grave which glory 
had dug for his father. 

But he too is taken from me—he sleeps beneath this 
turf which I adorn with flowers. Here my fancy feeds 
my sorrow, and this sacred shrine of affection I shall dai- 
ly visit till weary nature conducts me to my busband and 
my child. 

—SIo Eee 


AMUSEMENT. 


sense 
THE VEXATIONS OF COQUETRY. 


, You must know, Sir, that for a considerable time past I 
have entertained a very sincere and honourable passion 
for a young lady to whom I wished to to pay my addresses : 
as I have no doubt that you are not one of those philoso- 

ers mentioned by Fielding, who deny the existence of 
ove, or confound it with a certain regard which a hungry 
man has for a piece of roast beef, or a delicate loin of 
veal *, you will be ready to acknowledge that this passion 
18 not one of the least tormenting of the mental kind when 
baffled in its object, or tantalized in its pursuit. The 
first opportunity which appeared to me to be favourable 
to the expression of my feelings was at a ball; I had the 
good fortune to be the lady’s partner in one set, but I have 
the infelicity of being a very modest man, and the worst 

*See Tom Jones. © 
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in the world at what is ustially termed small chat; the 
serious intention I had conceived naturally gave my de- 
portment an air of gravity, and gravity at a ball approach- 
es to stupidity ; after many hum’s and ha’s and instances 
of absurd absence, I at length ventured to say that f had 
something serious to mention to her; “ol! pray what is 
it, most grave Sir ?” was the answer, “ I long to hear it, 
it must surely be something very important by that phiz.” 
Disconcerted and abashed I was unable to reply, and be- 
fore I could recover myself was called to turn the lady 
dancing down, and lost my partner in the vortex of the 
dance ; on arriving at the top however, a momentary pause 
recurred, when she again in the most ludicrous manner 
“ begged to know what the great secret was which 1 wish- 
ed to entrust to her,” observing at the same time “ that 
she was the worst keeper of a secret in the world.” My 

spirits were now too much overcome to bring forward my 
pretensions with any degreé of energy ; I crawled down 
the dance, declaring that I would tell her some other 
time, and was very soon deprived of further opportunity 

of conversation by her being engaged to another partner. 

The next morning I called at her father’s house to en- 
quire of her health, and found her mounting her palfrey 
to takea ride; I begged leave to accompany her, which 
was readily granted : one or two b *.us were of the party, 
but I contrived to engage her in a tcte-a-tete, and by way 
of preface began to talk of a new novel which well deli- 
neated the misery of an uncertain lover, and from thence 
going into general observations on the subject was coming 
to particulars in a manner which appeared to me vastly 
delicate, pretty, elegant and polite, when with a stroke to 
her nag the lady observed, “ well Mr. I protest you 
are grown the stupidest man alive; why you were bad 
enough last night, and now you are grown quite a proser, 
—tI really believe you arein love yourself!” and so saying 
she gave speed to her herse, and joined the two chatter- 
ing beaus in an instant. 

My next attempt promjsed to be more successful. I 
found her alone and in a grave mood, and had not I prefa- 
ced my intended motion with too long a preamble, might 
have entertained hopes from the attention I had apparent- 
ly gained, that the picture I was beginning to draw of true 
affection and real suffering had caught her imagination, 
when before my prefatory speech was finished, «Malheu- 
reusement in rushed a milliner with a new cap, and all the 
vision vanished from her head*; in an instant every hope 
was blasted,—she flew with eagerness to the fashionable 
toy, and the colour of a ribbon totally eclipsed al! the 
cclouring’s in which my eloquence was attempting to dress 
the sincerest of passions. EP bad adieu, choaked with cha- 

in, and my exit seemed tobe scarcely observed or known 
inthe flurry which attended the entrée of the marchande 
des modes. 

Baffled in all my past schemes, f thought the ocession 
of an early morning walk which she sometimes took in 
the neighbouring square while sleep stil possessed the 
mass of the fashionable world, particularly happy ; in vain 
—my ill fortune stil! betided me; a young nobleman who 
had been up all night at a party, and was tempted by the 
beauty of the morning to walk home, accosted us in the 
very first outset, and his recital of the pleasures of the 
agreeable party in which he had participated and of th 
company he had seen, banished all my hopes. And thus, 
Mr. F*****, the flutter of a beau, and the prattle ofa 
milliner, dashed into air the efforts of the truest of lovers. 

Tired of these vain attempts, I resolved to remain 
silent, and try whether the deep drawn sigh and sorrow- 
ful countenance might arrest her attention, and force her 
pity ; alas! the only consequence was, her expressing a 
ludicrous apprehension that I had a pain in the chest, or 
was about to have the asthma, and recommending to me 
an apothecary in the neighborhood who attended her 
good aunt, together with an assurance that if I applied 
to that good old lady, she would doubtless give me some 
of one cordial drops which had done her so much 

0c. 

Finding that I was laughed at, and that the breath 
of love would never waft me to the desired haven upon 
this tack, I recovered from my spleen, assumed a face of 

aiety, and told her with a bold and careless air that she 

ad omitted to conjecture one cause of my complaint, 
viz. that I was in lovc—and that with her. The declara- 
tion was received with equal gaiety and treated as a joke, 
till upon my becoming importunate—swearing that I was 
in earnest, and seizing her hand, she assumed a serious 
emt see telling me that when I wished to divert myself 
she begged me to choose some other subject, suddenly 
left the room with every appearance of being offended at 
my freedom. 

What shall I do Mr. F***** ? is it not cruel to be thus 
baffled by a mad girl, who I believe in truth understands 
me, and I fancy has no real aversion to my passion ? 

» Lhave thought of writing to you, and if 

you cannot give me any advice, at least the old chance of 

er perusing your agreeable publication may excite some 

compassion in her, and prevent my perpetually grasping 
a cloud, while I am pursuing a goddess. 


* Pope. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FORFIGN. 

Losvox, Nov. 5.—The Admiralty Navy List, correct- 
ed up to the end of the present month, contains 19% 
Admirals—854 Post Captains—814 Commanders—3,980 
Lieutenants—688 Masters—946 Surgeons—422 Assistant 
Surgeons—and 955 Pursers. 

From Hayti.—Capt. Prentiss has arrived at New-York 
from Port-au-Prince, and informs, that on the 27th De- 
cember, Christophe was within 30 miles of that place— 
etion immediately ordered out 13000 of his troops, and 
the rival chiefs would probably meet early in January. 


_—_o- 


DOMESTIC. 

The 1500 dollar Compensation law has been repealed 
by the House of Representatives, but will not take eflect 
till the expiration of the present Congress. 

_-__ 

H. Biglow, Esq. has issued proposals for publishing, at 
the city of New-York, the American Monthly Magazine. 

Fire,—On Tuesday, the 14th ult. a fire took place at 
Hingham, when two or three buildings were destroyed 
Loss estimated at upwards of § 2000. 

A number of !louse-Break er’s Implements, Master- Keve, 
Pick-Lecks, &c. contained in a bag, have been found at 
the south end of this town. 





Princeton College Riot —The New-York and other pa- 
pers have mentioned, that just after midnight of Satur- 
day, the 19th uit. a serious rebellion broke out in Prince- 
ton College, instigated by the Junior Class, and headed 
by Dunn, from Virginia, and Scott, from Tennessee, and 
abetted by several fromm New-York and Philadelphia — 
That they commenced, as usual, by ringing the bell and 
burning ‘a tar barrel; that they continued through the 
Sabbath committing EXC ESSCS ; and that all the students, 
excepting twelve, were implicated in the transaction. 
We are happy to Iearn that the event has been exaggera- 
ted 





COMMUNICATION. 


We advise physicians who are out of practice, and are 
in want of patients, to recommend the theatre to their ac« 
quaintances. Whoever escapes the hypo, and a cold, from 
dull performances, aud a Norwegian atmosphere, 
count himself invulnerable. Qnere, for the solv 
enigmas: For what purpose are stoves, without fires, 
ed in the upper lobbies of the theatre ? 

4 HOARSE D 





Tararae.—The Managers have engaged Mrs. 
try, for four nights only. On Monday evening, 
dier’s Daughter, and The Prize, with other eptertain- 
ments. 


_—— ——_—. --- 
————_—_———— 


MARRIAGES. 


In this town—Mr. Ezra Carter, to Mrs. Hannah Hich- 
born.—Mr. James Wilkins, to Mrs. Lydia Martia, of 
Charlestown.—Edward Tuckerman, jr. Esq. to Miss So 
phia May, daughter of the late Col. John May.—Mr. Jesse 
Wheaton, of Dedham, to Miss Nancy Dixon, of Boston 
—Mr. George Smith, of Quincy, to Miss Eliza B. Walter, 
2d daughter of the late Wm. B. Walter, Esq. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Wm. M. Rogers, to Mrs. Lydia 
R. Hearsey—At Hingham, Mr. Samuel Leavitt, jr. to 
Miss Deborah C. Hearsey. 

DEATHS. 

In this town—Miss Harriet Hastings, of Cambridge, a 
ged 32.—Mr. Solomon Hunter, aged 56—Mrs. Hannal 
Lyde, widow of the late Capt. Nathaniel B. Lyde, aged 
59.—Mr. Wim. Jones, a native of England, aged 
Mrs. Ruth Eaton, wife of Mr. Thomas Eaton, syed 
22d inst. William, son of Wm. Babson, Esy. of Glouces- 
ter, aged 15.—Mrs. Mehitable, wife of Deacon Jolin 
Simpkins, aged 78.—Mr. Jeremiah Hill, 20.—Robert 
Francis, son of Robt. Elwell, Esq. aged 10 weeks.— \Vil- 
liam, son of Mr. Moses French, aged 5 years.—Mury Car- 
oline, daughter of Samuel H. Babcock, aged 15 months 
—Frederick Thomas, aged 2 years 10 months, only son 
of Capt. John Thomas, jr.—Mrs. Frances G. Bicker, wife 
of Mr. M. Bicker, jr.—Mr. Moses B. Bass, aged 83. 

At Walpole, (N. H.) Mrs. Phebe Bellows, widow of 
Gen. Benjamin Bellows, and sister to the Hon. Caleb 
Strong, late Gov. of this state, aged 78.—In Bath, Abel 


Boynton, Esq. aged 33. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGTNAL. ) 


TOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST.....Wo. LY. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE SEASON 


Now Winter comes, bedeck’d with snowy crest, 
With icy sandals, moving o’er the lake, 

And scatt’ring from his shrivell’d hands around, 
Congealing winds, with many a howling storm ! 
Now acreams the sea-gull, poising o’er the deep— 
‘The feather’d armies, clad in warmest down, 
Seem hurried through aerial space, to find 

A shelter from the driving blast. The hind, 
With whetted axe, beats through the pathless field, 
To fell the oak, and rob the wintry god 

Of terrours else the portion of his home. 

The stable tenant of his own demesne, 

Who tills the fertile earth, taught of the bee, 
Now feeds at ease on fruits of summer toils. 

His fireside smiles, with health and plenty blest! 
Where the chill trav’ller finds a welcome seaf, 
And a warm cabin to repose his limbs. 

Behold the scene, ye haughty sons of wealth ! 
See here, each eye, from youth to age’s wane, 
Glist’ning with joy, to share their happy state 
With all whom fate consigns to adverse want. 
How beats each heart, expanding with delight 
That cannot cloy while pow’r is left to give. 

0, could I sing a theme like this; could I, 

With Mora’s skill, the lively picture paint, 

Such as my soul presents, the frigid clime 
Which tunes my lyre, should change its shorten'd day, 
And vernant spring its grateful smile renew, 

Ere I would cease. But, ah! in vain I strive : 
Though feeling may its kindest aid impart, 

it here must stop. To few doth nature give 
‘The poet’s soul; and wanting this, bootless 

Our labour in the muses” chase—we sue, 
. But with averted face they bid us hence. 

And yet, kind dames, once more I humbly press, 
And ask but suffrance to a hasty close. 
The son of ocean climbs the slipp’ry shrouds, 
urls the stiffen’d canvass to the gale— 
ir inclement, which eur landsmen dread, 
mite uriconcern’d ; yet oft boreal tempests 
thie surge sweeping o’er the spacious deck ; 
nature succumbs to his hardy mind, 


il and feet and frame throughout congeal’d, 


Liki anc 

“He yields, unwilling, to harsh Winter’s pow’r. 
Now hies the cit, well shielded from the cold, 
Along the mazy streets—his ruddy face 

And hasty step bespeak the season’s force. 

No belles loquacious now to fix his gaze, 

Are found in park, or strolling down the mary. 

Nor saunt’ring loungers take their corner stands, 

To mark and note the beauties of the fair. 

All (business o’er abroad) seek at their homes, 

Or where a friend’s less cheerful blaze invites, 

Protection from December’s cutting air. 

The school-boy measures swift his track to school, 

While roun@ his eye the frosty orb appears, 

And down his cheek the painful tears descend. 

He wrings his aching hands—then to his mouth, 
And now his poche, and now his ears applies. 

Ah, hapless day! thinks he, and murmurs loud, 
And mourns along his daily, lengtliy road. 

Nor shall we blame the murm’ring boy, for yet 
Reason with him has not her throne assum‘d ; 
But, man ! will you complain? will you arraign 
Wisdom Almighty—who for his purpose 

Sends his storms and winds with freezing pow’r ? 

Think, while your home partakes of ev'ry joy, 

While on the couch of ease you stil] recline, 

Or, from your mansion call’d, the flecey cloak 

Pefies the storm :—tie num’rous sons of want 
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Who shiver in the hut through which the winds 
Sporting, like man, with misery, play constant 
As on the whistling harp of Holus. 

Here crowd the starving offspring round the fire, 
Made from the refuse fuel of the street ; 

And wait but early twilight to retire, 

And pass beneath their rug of shreds such nights 
As ye ne’er dream’d of / O think of these ! 

And then forbear to cry against the cold. 

Think ye of these, and if ye p'ty them, 

O turn not empty from your closing door, 

But when they crouching stand and beg the mite, 
Give of your plenty with unsparing hand, 

Nay, search them out, and bid one ray of light 
Beam through their gloomy lives, which now bereft 
Of comforts that ye never cease to taste, 

Scarce find the means to cherish being’s spark. 
The large reward, that those shall surely reap 
Who labour in the cause of charity, 

Need not be urged for recompence to those 

Who feel as man should feel for suff’ring man. 
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POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
A TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE, 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF A FRIEND. 


Tuanks for thy sparkling gift, my friend ; 
I'll wear it oft with pleasure ; 

Yet, oft a smile and tear will blend, 
When gazing on the treasure. 


The smile, when thinking of the hours 
Thy presence us’d to brighten, 

Will kindly shed its magic powers, 
My heart with joy to lighten, 

But when I think those hours are fled, 
That once were brightly glowing ; 
The smile will fade in sorrow’s shade, 

And fast the tear be flowing. 


Yet, thou’lt return ; then like the gem, 
With radiant lustre smiling, 
Shall joy within my bosom gleam, 


Each fond regret beguiling. 
st ' MORA. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ENIGMA. 


Grave doctors, if they would be wise, 

Take me to aid their mental eyes ; 

To them perpetual hints I give, 

And, though I’m dumb, by me perceive 

The truth, when ears and eyes deceive. 

1 delve all day, and e’en through night, 

Sleep, kind to all, from me takes flight. 

A slave through winter and through summer 

My tasks increase at each new comer; oe 

When in, the dance you trip along, Fa 

With sympathetic moves I warm. 

Dear Girls! with all of you I dwell— 

But hold, I’ve said enough—Farewell ! 

Crarissa. 

et 


(SELECTED. ) 


Messrs. Enrrors, 

Isend you the following Elegy on the Past Year, ex- 
tracted from the National Intelligencer. It is from 
the pen of John Lathrop, Esq. late of this town. This, 
like every other production of that author, possesses 
in an eminent degree the true vis poetica. 


A Friern. 
Ye sons of Festivity, cease for awhile, 
To carro] so gaily o’er Christmas cheer ; 
Though sober retiection forbid not to smile, 


The moralist sighs as he hails the New Year. 
For, view the sad trophies of conquering Time, 
The sorrow-bathed urns of departed delignt ; 
Mark the ravage of Death! how, in terrors sublime, 
He has thrown over millions the mantle of night. 



















Unrestrain’d in his march o’er man’s widest domains, 
His turf-cover’d graves the proud temple surround ; 
And the vista-sweet haunt of blithe lasses and swains, 
Has its prospect with yew-trees and cypresses bound 
*Midst the myrtles where loveliness blushes to own 
The tender emotions that glow in her breast ; 
The mate-widow’d dove pours her sorrowful moan, 
In response to the nightingale robb’d of her nest. 


Ah! bitter the tears the fond mother has shed, 
To nourish the rose on her infant’s green sod, 
And cold is the path where the husband has led 
The wife of his soul to the arms of her God ! 
And drear is the widow’s lone vigil at eve, 
When memory’s phantoms move pensively by, 
And the maiden, whom heart-sick’ ning hopes stili deceive,’ 
Mourns the visions of love, as they flatter and fly. 





Oh youth! what avails thee thy vigorous form? 

Oh beauty! what boots thee thy ravishing bloom ? 
Vain battle has strength with the pitiless storm, 

And love, in despair, breaks his shafts on the tomb. 
Yet why, o’er the ravage of death should we mourn, 

Why shroud hii in terrors, and shrink from his blow | 
The key of Eternity rests in his urn, 

And the sleep of the grave is unbroken by woe. 


Here lordly ambition in silence reclines ; 

No turbulent passions can torture the breast ; 
The captive no longer in bondage repines, 

Guilt troubles no more—and the weary have rest. 
Can life’s brightest treasure a solace impart, 

To the sojourner-spirit that pants for the skies ? 
Or glory replenish the waste of the heart, 

Or bid from the earth our lost blessings arise ? 


Can genius from death’s dreary empire recal 
The charms of affection—the fire of the mind, 
Or snatch from destruction’s unfeeling enthral, 
The ruin of nations—the wreck of mankind ? 
Compar’d with immortals, how trifling our days, 
From Adam’s formation how recent our date ! 
While we boast of our world, and our forefathers’ praise, 
An ephemeral point is the best of our state, 


Ah! vain is our search in the boundless abyss, 
Where time like a pearl in its waters is tost ! 
Yet the gem that was form’d in the regions of bliss, 
Though hidden for ages, shall never be lost.¢ 
Though time’s longest honours few mortrls may boast 
The pale fleeting light of the meteor’s beam, oe 
As vain and as false as the fanciful host, 
Of visions that float in a feverish dream ; 


Yet all that was good and ‘was great upon earth 
Shall survive the destruction of worlds, suns and skies ; 
And new and immortal, in beauty and birth, 
From the wreck of creation triumphant shall rise. 
Then come, let this season of festive delight . 
Re sacred to wisdom, in innocence gay ; 4 "Be 
Serene be the slumbers of death’s welcome night, 
And cloudiess the dawn of eternity’s day. 





* Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
t Hofz. 
—oooooooooooSS——————— lll Eee 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Prov. 


We have to apologize for the numerous typographical 
errors in our last theatrical. ‘Those of the most impor- 
tance were the following :—2d p. Ist col. 3d line from bot- 
tom, for * scribbles” read scridblevs.—2nd col. 14th line from 
top, for “ recriminations” read criminations-——38th line, for 
« general aggregate” read great aggregaie—17th line from 
bottom, for “secured” read screened—3d line from bot- 
tom, for © abhorrent”? read abhorred. | 


We have received a Review of Professor Cleveland’: . 
Work on Grotosy. The length of this essay would of 
necessity have prevented its insertion, even if the manner 
of treating the subject had not rendered its publication 
in the Magazine, improper. We have but very few read- 
ers, we believe, who expect, in such a miscellany as ours, 
an elaborate discussion concerning the properties and 
positions of the strata of the All ny Mountains ; and 
as to the Reviewer’s disputation on coal mines, we believe - 
many would preter working in them to drudging through 
his queries concerning their number, their profitableness, 
and their situation. 
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